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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH RELATIVE CONSTRUC- 
TIONS 

(Continued) 

We turn now to the study of this construction as found in 
these glosses. In "monigo witgo and softfaesto gewillnadon 
geseaSailcogeseas" (Matth. 13.17) "multi prophetae et iusti 
cupierunt uidere quae nidetis" "Many prophets and right- 
eous men have desired to see the same things you see, ' ' we have 
a clear case. A mere glance at the Latin shows at once that 
the glossarist has made an idiomatic English rendering. The 
modern English translation is exactly like it. In the original 
the words "Sa ilco" are written over the Latin word "quae." 
The glossarist has not made the slightest attempt to give the 
English word corresponding to the Latin, hut he has ren- 
dered the thought by giving a free translation. Likewise in 
"alle maehtiga Saan gelefes" (Mark 9.23) "omnia possibilia 
credenti" "all things are possible to him that believes." The 
antecedent in both of these cases is a pronominal form, but 
it is often a noun, a construction which was carefully avoided 
in the literary language of the South : ' ' and saegdon him 8a 
uundra dyde se haelend" (John 11.46) "et dixerunt eis quae 
fecit iesus" "they told him the wonders Jesus did." "Saeg- 
cas iohanne Sa Sing gie gesego" (Luke 7.22) "nuntiate iohan- 
ni quae uidistis" "tell John the things you have seen." The 
omitted pronoun in all the preceding cases but one is in the 
accusative, but this construction is just as common in the 
nominative relation: "ongann him cuoeSa da Singo woeren 
him toweardo" (Mark 10.32) "eoepit illis dicere quae essent 
ei euentura" "he began to tell them the things that would 
happen to him." The glossarist is often very desirous of 
rendering the meaning of the original and gives two or three 
renderings connecting them by the Latin word "vel": "and 
alle yfle haefdon vel mishsebbende vel unhale [gehtelde] " 
(Matth. 8.16) "et omnes male habentes curauit" "and healed 
all that were sick. ' ' The first of the renderings ' ' yfle haefdon ' ' 
is an asyndetic relative clause. The glossarist here gives first 
a free English rendering and then one closer to the Latin. He 
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more commonly follows first the Latin and then renders in 
freer English by the asyndetic relative construction: "geuur- 
non him tuoege haebbende vel hcefdon diobles" (Matth. 8.28) 
"occurrerunt ei duo habentes daemonia" "there met him two 
who were possessed with devils." 

Any one who will study carefully the many double and 
triple renderings in these glosses will see how conscientious- 
ly the glossarist has endeavored to be true to both the Latin 
and his native tongue. It may be true that glosses in gen- 
eral afford little opportunity to glean knowledge of syntacti- 
cal structure, but these glosses form a noteworthy exception. 
It was difficult for an Englishman used to asyndetic structure 
in general to render faithfully the conjunctions of the highly 
hypotactical Latin. Our glossarist does not slavishly imi- 
tate the original but often takes great pains to render Latin 
connectives by good English expressions that clearly indi- 
cate the meaning: "wis vel 088 Sa hwil geendad sie" (Luke 
12.50) "usque dum perficiatur" "up to the moment that it 
is accomplished," literally "up to that moment, [it] is ac- 
complished." Altho be has here endeavored to render the 
Latin clearly by a paraphrase he has not hesitated to employ 
the asyndetic construction, for this is a common construc- 
tion in his English. He has not employed after "hwil" the 
so-called relative particle "Be" found in the literary language 
of the South. In his language there is no absolute need of 
any particle that would create the impression of a relative, 
for the demonstrative "5a" points to the following asyndetic 
relative clause. Similarly in "embihta me 8a hwile ic eto" 
(Luke 17.8) "Ministra mihi donee manducem" "serve me 
while I eat," literally "the while I eat." The socalled par- 
ticle "8e" is used in the corresponding passage in the Corpus 
MS., which is written in the literary language of the South: 
"}?ena me J?a hwile ]>e ic eta." Time and again our glossarist 
avoids the Latin present participle and replaces it by an asyn- 
detic relative clause: "tuoege biSon getimbras" (Luke 17.35) 
"duae erunt molentes" "two women will be grinding," lite- 
rally "there will be two (women) who grind." He also 
translates by the present participle after Latin fashion and. 
then employs an asyndetic relative clause: "blind sum gesaett 
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at Saem woege giornde vel bmd" (Luke 18.35) "caecus quidam 
sedebat secus viam mendicans" "a certain blind man sat by 
the wayside begging," or "who was begging." 

In spite of the fact that this language is glossed from the 
Latin which requires a formal expression for the hypotactic 
idea in relative clauses the glossarist does not hesitate to em- 
ploy asyndesis. The construction is not infrequent and cor- 
responds closely to usage in Otfrid, Wolfram, and Shakspere. 
It is of course not as common as it would be in an original 
work as the hypotactic form was ever before the glossarist 
and he usually himself employs the English relative "setSe." 
He is especially given to use the proper form of "seSe" after 
a preposition as the native English asyndetic construction, 
as in "that is the man I spoke of," with the preposition at the 
end of the relative clause did not suggest itself as an appro- 
priate rendering of the Latin with the preposition in the first 
place in the clause. In a few cases, however, as in Matth. 
26:24, he has departed from his usual custom and has em- 
ployed the fuller asyndetic construction described below, the 
one with "oe," modern "that." The simple asyndetic form, 
tho' fairly common in the Lindisfarne Ms., is not a character- 
istic of these glosses, but is found thruout the North. The 
next northern manuscript in point of age is the Rushworth 
Glosses for Mark, Luke and John, written a short time after 
the glossing of the Lindisfarne MS. It is evident that the 
author has used the older glosses, but he has nevertheless ob- 
served a certain dignified independence in syntactical struct- 
ure. The dialect represented is also northern but more to 
the South. It is quite evident that the glossarist does not em- 
ploy asyndesis as much as the author of the Lindisfarne MS. 
After a careful study of the entire early literature of the 
North the writer finds that the use of asyndesis decreases 
as we go South from Durham. It does not seem natural to 
ascribe this difference to a difference in dialect. The difference 
was one of literary tradition. Not a single dialect of the 
South is entirely free from asyndesis in early Middle Eng- 
lish. Most of the peculiar forms of the North occur also in the 
South, but the examples are often quite rare. It seems evi- 
dent that this construction was suppressed in the South as a 
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form of colloquial speech unworthy of a place in the written 
language. Older tradition was here preserved. In reading 
these southern works we are everywhere reminded of the older 
literary language. As in the oldest literary usage of the 
South the employment of asyndesis, tho' carefully avoided 
after a noun antecedent is not infrequently used where the 
antecedent is a demonstrative, as the demonstrative is felt as 
corresponding in a measure to the Latin relative. If the use 
of asyndesis also after a noun antecedent were actually un- 
known in the spoken language of the South it would be impos- 
sible to account for its occasional use in the manuscripts that 
have come down to us. 

On the other hand, every work that was written near 
Durham shows the freest use of asyndesis. The next oldest 
work after the Bush worth Glosses is the northern version of 
the "Bule of St. Benet" as found in the Lansdowne MS. 378 
British Museum. The manuscript belongs to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, but the original document was writ- 
ten much earlier, perhaps in the thirteenth century, as at- 
tested by its older phonology and its long uncontracted forms. 
It is the oldest northern Middle English work that has been 
preserved. The asyndetic structure appears in exactly the 
same types as are found in the older period: "do J?at scho 
bidis" (p. 10, 1.6) "do what she bids," )>e sauls he havis at 
yeme" (p. 7, 11.9-10) "the souls (which) he has to guard." 
Altho asyndesis is familiar to the author of this work he does 
not use it as much as we would expect from one who lived 
near Durham, which leads us to think that he lived further to 
the South. As this document is short we cannot found safe 
conclusions upon it, but in larger works the frequency of 
asyndesis is in early Middle English a safe guide as to the 
home of the author. Asyndesis decreases as we go south from 
Durham. The slight evidence of a more southerly origin of 
"Bule of St. Benet" as furnished by this rule is confirmed by 
the use of the personal pronoun "J»am" or "J?aim" cor- 
responding to modern English "them." The form "J>am" 
seems to the writer to be a cross between northern "J>aim" 
and midland "ham." It has the \> of the northern form and 
the am of the midland. The northern form "J>aim" is of 
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Danish origin while the midland "ham" is native English. 
The use of "J>am" indicates a territory where northern and 
southern speech meet. It is a good criterion by which to lo- 
cate speeeh forms. The use of "J?aim" points to the North, 
while the employment of "J>am" points to the southern part 
of the northern territory where it meets the midland. In this 
document both forms "J?aim" and "J?am" are frequent, indi- 
cating that the home of the author, or perhaps scribe, was 
somewhat to the north of the southern boundary of the north- 
ern territory, as the pure northern form ")?aim" is very com- 
mon, perhaps, the prevailing one. The absence of the demon- 
strative and relative form "the which" also points to a place 
south of Durham, for as we shall see later this form was very 
common at this time in the North. 

We can study asyndetic hypotaxis of the early Middle 
English period best in Durham authors. One of the earliest 
and largest works originating in this section "The Cursur 
o the "World," belonging to the early part of the fourteenth 
century, affords an excellent field of study for this construc- 
tion. On account of its great length and its preservation in a 
number of manuscripts we can study this usage thoroly 
and also comparatively as the different scribes have left the 
impression of their native dialects upon their copies. On ac- 
count of the size of the document every possible type of this 
construction known appears again and again, also the pre- 
positional type that does not occur in the earlier glosses: "J»is 
balk i tald of ar" (Cotton MS. 8865) "this beam [which] I 
spoke of before. ' ' Also with the verb in the infinitive form : 
"a luuesum land at lengir in" (ib., 604) "a lovely land to 
linger in." The construction is very common here where it 
is little used today, namely where the omitted pronoun is in 
the nominative relation: "J>is es J>e loue bes neuer gan" (ib. 
82) "this is the love that will never pass away," literally 
"This is the love, [it] is never gone." This usage remained 
common thruout the Middle English and the early Modern 
English period. It still survives, but is rare: "There was a 
woman [who] called this afternoon." 

We also find the form with the pronoun in the asyndetic 
relative clause expressed as illustrated above from Hans 
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Sachs and King Alfred: "i )>am ledd J?ai luued me" (ib. 
5758) "I led those who loved me," literally "I led them, 
they loved me. ' ' In the Trinity MS., which originated further 
to the South, this line runs: "i hem led f>at loued me." The 
simple asyndetic construction is here replaced by the fuller 
form with "that," which is described at length below. This 
fuller form with "that," which corresponds to the Old English 
form with "Se," was very widely used in the South as "Se," 
later "that," corresponded in form somewhat to the Latin 
relative "qui" and seemed more like a real relative clause. 
The extensive use of the fuller asyndetic form with "that" in 
the Trinity MS. instead of the simple asyndetic type which 
stood in the original North English document shows very 
plainly that the literary language of the South was averse to 
the employment of the simple asyndetic construction. 

The English of the northern Midland under the influence 
of the North favored the simple asyndetic construction more 
than did its southern boundary. A comparison of the Middle 
English period has convinced the writer that northern lite- 
rary usage of this construction made headway thru the Mid- 
land slowly but gradually southward until it received recog- 
nition generally in the Midland and South. After Shake- 
spere's time, however, the old attitude hostile to its employ- 
ment in choice literature revived. This old hostility ought 
to be fostered only so far as the thought is impaired by its use. 
Elsewhere it ought to be encouraged by scholars who look 
deeper into the nature of language and know that simplicity 
and terseness are sources of power and beauty in speech. 

Alongside of this simple type of asyndesis there is another 
of similar construction. The demonstrative particle "%wr" 
or "Se" is placed after the pronominal or substantive ante- 
cedent as a sort of a hand pointing to the following asyndetic 
relative clause: "Him was bam samod / on Sam leodscipe 
lond gecynde / . . . 08 rum swidor, / . . . ]>&m Sser selra wses" 
("Beowulf," 2196-9) "The land belonged to these two among 
all the people, to one of them rather more, the one who was 
nobler," or literally "that one there, [he] was nobler," The 
"ftaer" is not absolutely necessary, it might be omitted. It 
represents, however, a desire to be a little more definite. It 
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is a clumsy first step toward a closer grammatical relation be- 
tween the two propositions. As we shall see below there will 
be many clumsy movements before a highly developed hypo- 
taxis is reached. The use of this adverbial particle is not 
common in English where as here the omitted pronoun in the 
asyndetic relative clause is in the subject or object relation, 
while in German the corresponding adverb "dar" is here 
widely employed. Where, however, the omitted pronoun may 
be construed as the object of a preposition with the idea of 
place "8ser" is common also in English : "Hwearf J>a bi bence 
peer hyre byre waeron" ("Beowulf," 1188) "She turned then 
to the bench on which or where her boys sat," literally "to 
the bench there, her boys were [on it]." 

On the other hand, the particle "Se" tho unknown in 
German is widely used in oldest English. It seems to have the 
same meaning as "ftser," namely the force of the adverb 
"there": "monig oft gecwseS, / pwtte (= poet fie) ... . oj^er 
nsenig / under swegles begong selra nsere" ("Beowulf" 857- 
60) "Many a one said that no one under the expanse of the 
heavens was better," literally "Many a one said that there: 
no one was better." The function of "Be" is to point to a 
following clause. As can be seen by this example the clause 
is not of necessity a relative clause and hence it is evident 
that "He" is not a relative pronoun. Here "$e" points to a 
following object clause. It is also used in various kinds of 
adverbial clauses: "J?a sceap him fyligeaS forJ?am pe hig 
gecnawaS his stefne" (John 10.4, Corpus MS.) "The sheep 
follow him, for they know his voice," literally "for that 
there: they know his voice." It is also used in adjective 
clauses, where it stands after the demonstrative "se" or a 
noun pointing to a following asyndetic relative clause: "Sasr 
gelyfan sceal / dryhtnes dome se?>e nine deaS nimeS ("Beo- 
wulf," 441) "There to God's judgment must bow the one 
death seizes, ' ' or literally ' ' that one there, death seizes him. ' ' 
"Swa biS eae f>am treowum pe him gecynde biS up heah to 
standanne" (King Alfred's "Boethius," Sedgefield's ed. p. 
57, 11.20-1 "So is it also with the trees to which it is natural 
to stand up straight," or literally "So it is also with the trees 
there, [it] is natural for them to stand up straight." "Cume 
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to me seSe hine J?yrste" (John 7.37, Corpus MS.) "Let that 
one who may thirst come to me," literally "Let come to me 
that one there, he may thirst." Those who call "Se" a rela- 
tive particle must have studied the grammatical relations very 
superficially. In these sentences "Se" cannot be a pronoun 
used as subject or object of the verb in the relative clause. 
In the sentence from "Beowulf" "deaS" is subject and 
"hine" is object. In the second and third sentences the con- 
struction in the asyndetic relative clause is impersonal with 
no subject expressed. The only objects are the indirect object 
"him" in the second sentence and the direct object "hine" in 
third sentence. The form "Se" is evidently not a pronoun 
here at all, but an adverb as indicated by the literal transla- 
tions given above. This construction is also freely used in 
prepositional expressions where the preposition stands near 
the end, while in real relative clauses it introduces the clause : 
"J?aet bed >e se lama on laeg" (Mark 2.4. Corpus MS.) "the 
bed the palsied man lay on." "Hwaet is seSe he hyt big 
segS" (ib. John 13.24 "Who is the one he speaks of?", liter- 
ally, "who is that one there, he says it of?" The Lindis- 
farne glossarist in both of these passages has employed the 
real relative and has placed the prepositions before the rela- 
tive pronoun as in the Latin : ' ' J>aet ber on Saem se eord-cryppel 
lseg" "grauatum in quo paraliticus iacebat" (Mark) ; "hwaele 
is of Saem cuaeS" "quis est de quo dicit" (John). The 
glossarist evidently felt that "Se" is not a relative pronoun 
and in order to approach the Latin model more closely than 
by the use of "Se" rendered here and also uniformly else- 
where the prepositional phrase by the relative pronoun "seSe" 
or "se" preceded by the preposition. This uniform procedure 
is not at all confined to the Lindisfarne Glosses or to prepo- 
sitional phrases. Everywhere in all parts of England the 
glossarists avoided carefully the use of "Se" after a noun 
where the Latin employs a relative pronoun. They usually 
employ "se" or "seSe" where the "se" of each form has the 
case demanded by the verb of the relative clause and is thus 
a real relative pronoun: "eadig wer Saem ne geteleS dryhten 
synne" (Vespasian Psalter, 31.2) "Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity." "Beatus vir cui non 
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imputabit Dominus peeeatum. ' ' The writer regards this uni- 
form usage of the glossarists as an absolute proof that they did 
not regard the "Se" after a noun as a relative for the usual 
form found here in original English writings is "3e." Also 
in the West Saxon Gospels in the Corpus MS. quoted above we 
find almost uniformly "Se" altho the work is a translation. 
The language is characterized by idiomatic structure and 
great simplicity as if it were the intention of the unknown 
author to bring his words close to the thought and feeling of 
the common people. The glossarists, on the other hand, must 
have had some good reason for departing thus from common 
usage. This reason lay in the nature of "?Se." The con- 
struction with "t5e" is asyndetic just as the simpler form 
without the "Se, " which has been discussed at length above. 
Thus it did not seem to the glossarist adapted to a close for- 
mal rendering of the hypotactic Latin. The asyndetic con- 
struction with "Se" was more common in the more natural 
literary language of original works than the relative type be- 
cause it was felt as a more natural expression and at the same 
time resembled the Latin construction somewhat in that the 
"Se" like "qui" stood between the two propositions. Some- 
times the asyndetic form with "Se" is given as a second ren- 
dering by the glossarist of the Lindisfarne MS., who had as 
we have seen above a fine feeling for his native language and 
often thus put a more natural expression after the one that 
was in a mere formal sense nearer the Latin: "Wee Saem men 
derh 'done vel Se dorh hine sunu monnes gesald biS (Matth. 
26.24) "Woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is be- 
trayed" "Uae homini illi per quern filius hominis traditus." 

The asyndetic construction with "Se" was undoubtedly 
idiomatic English, but it is difficult for us today to determine 
how common it was in plain colloquial speech in comparison 
with the simpler type without "Se. " The only test known 
to the writer is early northern English as in "The Cursur o 
the world, ' ' which makes upon us the impression of great sim- 
plicity and was probably not very far from colloquial speech. 
The ordinary relative here is "that." This is the Middle 
English form corresponding to Old English "fie." The other 
relative construction, the simple asyndetic construction with- 
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out "that," tho common is not as frequent as the form with 
"that." 

It looks to the superficial observer as if the simple asyn- 
detic type were the usual relative construction with "that" 
omitted. To the student who has studied the history of the 
language the construction with "that" and the form without 
"that" are distinct types, the modern representatives of the 
Old English simple asyndetic form and the fuller more defi- 
nite type with "Se." There is nothing whatever in the lan- 
guage to indicate that the form with "Se" is older and that 
the simpler type is a careless sloven form of it with "Se" 
omitted. The "Se" is not even found in the closely related 
German, while the simpler type is common to both languages. 
The few data that we have indicate rather the greater age of 
the simpler form. The simple type was perhaps originally the 
normal form, while the fuller form with "Se" was employed 
occasionally to make some particular reference more definite. 
In course of time it was felt as a better formal expression of 
hypotaxis and under Latin influence extended its boundaries 
at the expense of the simpler type, while in German the com- 
monest relative construction, the one with "der," is a devel- 
opment of the older simple type. 

The common conception that "that" is a relative pronoun 
will be quickly dispelled upon a close study of its use. In 
"Therynne wonej? a wyjt )>at wrong is his name" ("Piers 
Plowman," C. 11.59) it is quite evident that "}?at" is not a 
relative pronoun. A literal translation brings out the true 
relation: "Therein lives a fellow, that one, Wrong is his 
name." The "J?at" corresponds exactly to older "Se" and is 
evidently a demonstrative pointing to the following asyndetic 
relative clause as in Old English: "^lmser hi becyrde Cant- 
waraburh Se se arce-biscop JElfeah ser generede his life" 
(Saxon Chronicle for the year 1011) "Canterbury was be- 
trayed to them by Aelmaer whose life Archbishop Aelf eah had 
rescued," literally "Aelmaer, that one there, Archbishop 
Aelf eah rescued his life." In "until the day that Noe en- 
tered into the Ark" (Luke 17.27, King James version) the 
form "that" cannot possibly be a relative pronoun. The 
passage runs in the Corpus MS., our oldest English version : 
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"oS J>aene daeg ]>e noe on erke eode." Corresponding to the 
"that" of King James version is "oV in the Corpus MS. 
The literal meaning as nearly as we can get at it is: "until 
that day there, Noe went into the Ark." The force is evident- 
ly demonstrative. The writer believes this meaning still 
dwells in "that." In "the man that I spoke of" the "that" 
is still a demonstrative, but in "the man of whom I spoke" 
the form "whom" is a relative. We cannot place a preposi- 
tion before "that" because "that" points to a following 
asyndetic clause as a whole and has nothing to do with a pre- 
position or any other single word in the clause. Of course, a 
preposition can stand before a "that" which is not a relative, 
but a demonstrative pointing to a following asyndetic relative 
clause: "I am possess 'd of that (= modern "that which" or 
"what") is mine" (Shakespere's "Titus A.," I, 408). We also 
hear: "the man whom (often who in careless language) I 
spoke of." Here "who," which is usually a relative, has fol- 
lowed the old asyndetic construction of "that," but "that" 
never stands as a relative after a preposition after the ex- 
ample of "whom," for "that" is not yet felt as a relative pro- 
noun. Our feeling that it. is a demonstrative is deeper than 
our school training which lias taught us that it is a relative. 
In spite of this lingering feeling for the original meaning 
of "that," it has been drawn into relations to the real rela- 
tives "which" and "who" and after their example is now 
sometimes employed as a real relative. "That book that I 
bought yesterday is very interesting." The second "that" 
here does not stand at the end of the principal proposition 
pointing to a following asyndetic relative clause, but it is a 
relative pronoun, the correlative to the demonstrative "that." 
The pointing in this sentence is performed by the strongly 
stressed demonstrative. This is a new hypotactic type not 
found in Old English. It originated in early Middle English 
as will be explained below. 

Altho the older asyndetic construction after "Se" in its 
modern representative "that" has been preserved, the asyn- 
detic construction after "Sser" is no longer used. There was 
a tendency here in early Middle English to use "war" where 
instead of "J?ar" there and thus employ a real relative eon- 
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struetion: "ear hii come ride anon to J?e tealdes dore / war 
ine was pe eaisere" (Layamon's "Brut," 26336-7, second ver- 
sion about A. D. 1250) "ere they came riding to the door of 
the tent in which the emperor was. ' ' In the first version writ- 
ten about fifty years earlier the wording is: "bar inne wis pe 
kaisere. ' ' The first version is asyndetic, the second hypothetic. 
The original meaning was : ' ' ere they came riding to the door, 
there, within was the emperor." The "bar" and the adverb 
"inne" became intimately associated and gradually came to- 
gether, "Jjarinne" and later in the hypotactie form "war- 
inne, ' ' still later ' ' wherein. ' ' In our own period the adverb- 
ial form was replaced by "in which." The change from dem- 
onstrative "bar" to relative "war" was closely related to the 
use of the kindred forms "who" and "which" as relatives. 
The use of "where" instead of "there" resulted from the use 
of "where" and "which" in a general relative sense: "Heo 
mijte speke hwar heo wolde" (Nicholas de Guilford's "The 
Owl and the Nightingale" 1. 1727, about A. D. 1246-50) 
' ' She might speak wherever she would. ' ' This use of ' ' hwar ' ' 
in a general sense is found in Old English in the form "swa 
hwar swa." In early Middle English "war" as also "which" 
gradually acquired also definite meaning and relative force 
with reference to a definite antecedent as in the example from 
"Brut." This development of meaning from the general to 
the definite is explained in detail below in connection with the 
development of "which." Where there was no noun ante- 
cedent the relative force was indicated by doubling ' ' there ' ' : 
"And min pen biS peer peer ic eom" (John 12.26, Corpus MS.) 
"And my servant will be there where I am." Thus this deve- 
lopment belongs to the Old English period. The two 
"there's" were of course originally two demonstratives as de- 
scribed above in the case of the double pronominal forms which 
developed into the well-known correlative relative type. Later 
the second "there" was felt as a relative and still later was 
replaced by "where," which was felt as a clearer relative 
form. Instead of this double form we now use more com- 
monly a single "where": "He now stands where I stood yes- 
terday." This type is not new but was in use in Oldest Eng- 
lish. Formerly, however, it had general meaning. Later it 
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gradually developed also the power of definite reference. We 
now differentiate the form to keep distinct the general and 
the definite idea. Simple "where" denotes the definite idea 
and "wherever" the general meaning. The new forms in all 
these cases did not at once supplant the older ones. They 
long existed side by side. 

Although Old English "se" and "seSe" were originally 
demonstratives they had already in this oldest period devel- 
oped into real relatives as shown by the fact that they took the 
case required by the verb of the relative clause: "Wa f>am 
menn burh J>one }>e by)> mannes sunu belaewed" (Matth. 26.24, 
Corpus MS.) "Woe unto that man by whom the Son of Man 
is betrayed." Here "J>one J?e" must be a relative pronoun as 
it is in the case required by the construction of the subordinate 
clause. The Lindisfarne glossarist uses the simple relative 
"Sone" in the same passage. Both forms were used without 
an essential difference of meaning. In the North the double 
form was much more common than the single one, and perhaps 
this had something to do with the later north English double 
form "the which" where the South employed simple "which." 

In oldest English any case form of "seSe" or "se" could 
be used, but in early Middle English the construction disap- 
peared entirely except in the genitive and after prepositions, 
where this relative construction survived but with the pro- 
nouns in the external form of the indefinite "who" (genitive 
"whas," "quas," dative "wham," "warn," "quam," etc.): 
"Belyn and Brenne / of warn we beo}> of-spronge" (Laya- 
mon's "Brut," 1.26417, 2nd version, about A. D. 1250) "Belyn 
and Brenne from whom we have sprung." Why does the re- 
lative assume here the form of the indefinite "who"? The 
old relative "se" had lost its inflection and there was an es- 
pecial need felt for inflection in the genitive and after prepo- 
sitions. The uninflected "se" borrowed the forms of the 
closely related inflected "who." The indefinite "who" had 
already in oldest English the meaning of a general relative any 
one who, whoever in the form of "swa hwa swa," which ap- 
pears in Middle English as "wha sam," "who so," "who 
that," etc. or often simple "who," "qua," etc.: "Qua trous 
in me, or man or wijf, / }>of J?ai was ded yeit sal J?ai lijf" 
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("Cursur," 14265-7) "Whoever believes in me, be lie man or 
woman, even tho he were dead yet shall he live." As we 
shall see below in connection with the development of ' ' which ' ' 
a general meaning easily goes over into a particular one with 
definite reference. Thus the meaning of the general relative 
could often assume almost the same force as the definite rela- 
tive "se" or "seSe." Moreover, the forms were similar: 
' ' Sses, " " hwffis ; " " Sam, " " hwaan. " The interchange of the 
initial consonant was very natural. We see the influence of 
the form also between personal and relative pronouns, as in 
"Rule of St. Benet," p. 19, 1. 27, where we find the relative 
"whaim" after the analogy of the personal pronoun "bairn." 
Here the vowels have been conformed. Above attention has 
been directed to the mingling of northern "j?aim" and mid- 
land "ham" in the form "ham" found on the border of the 
North and Midland. It is difficult here to say whether 
"whose" and "whom" are the definite relatives "Saes" and 
"J>aem" influenced by the form of the general relatives 
"hwjes" and "hwaem," or whether the old relatives "Sees" 
and "Saem" have been supplanted by the general relatives 
"hwffis" and "hwaan." The former theory seems to the 
writer more probable for early Middle English, because the 
nominative "who" did not become established as a definite 
relative until the sixteenth century. If "who" were felt as 
a definite relative it surely would have been used also in the 
nominative as subject and also in the accusative as the object 
of a verb. Another indication that "whom" is the modified 
form of the old relative "Saon" is that it in early Middle Eng- 
lish refers to things as well as persons : "his flesc and his blod, 
durh hwan ich ilieue," etc. ("Virtues and Vices," p. 21, 
1.8, about A. D. 1200.) "his flesh and blood thru which I be- 
lieve"; Sessere hali mihte wiS-uten hwam non mai bien wiS- 
healden" (ib. p. 47, 1.29) "This holy virtue without which 
none may be restrained." This usage with reference to things 
is occasionally found later, but it gradually disappeared entire- 
ly, for the general relative ' ' who, ' ' which only refers to persons 
gradually supplanted the old relative and brought its original 
meaning with it, i. e. reference only to persons. Also the use 
of "that" after the dative "hwaam" seems to indicate that the 
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relative is a modified form of older "Saem t5e," for "that" 
is the Middle English representative of older " Se " : "to god, 
of whaim that al \>e gude cumis" ("Rule of St. Benet, " 
northern version, p. 19, 11. 26-7) "to God from whom all the 
good comes." On the other hand, it is possible that this 
"that" may also indicate that the pronoun here is the old 
general relative, for it also often has "that" after it. In 
this document, however, the general relative has "sam" or 
"sua" after it, not "that." 

It is interesting to see how slowly the new relative "who" 
won its way into the subject and object relation. The reason 
is evident. It was widely used in these relations as a general 
relative with the meaning "whoever" and was not really 
needed in these relations as a definite relative, for "which" 
and "the which" were widely employed here with reference to 
both persons and things, and the asyndetic relative construc- 
tion with ' ' that ' ' was still more widely used,heing the common- 
est relative form here. In Chaucer the form "whom" is em- 
ployed a few times in the object relation after verbs. In the 
next century this new usage began to gain a good footing. 
Early in the sixteenth century nominative forms began to ap- 
pear. The oldest example found by the writer is on a brass 
in the "Worlingham church dated 1511: "Nicholas Wrenne 
gent and Mary his wife who dyed a'o M 1 V c xj°." Previous to 
this date the usual form on these brasses is "which" or "the 
' ' whiche. ' ' After this date ' ' who ' ' soon became very common 
here. Mr. Louis Round Wilson in his "Chaucer's Relative 
Constructions," p. 17 gives us a still older example of the use 
of "who," which he found on p. 57 of A. W. Pollard's "Fif- 
teenth Century Prose and Verse " : " the monk who was not 
so courteous " (" Robin Hood Ballad, ' ' printed in 1510) . Kel- 
ler in his Historical Outlines of English Syntax, p. 208 quotes 
still older examples from the literature of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries: "A hwam mai he luue treweliche hwa ne 
luues his brother?" ("Old English Homilies of the 12th and 
13th Centuries," I. 274) "Ah! whom can he love who does 
not love his brother?" The writer does not think that these 
early examples or the later ones quoted by other scholars be- 
long here at all, for the relative has in all these cases general 
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indefinite force. The usual word-order here is hwa he. The 
general indefinite force is not at all changed when the order 
becomes he hwa. We find this order also in German, of 
course also with general force, for German has never devel- 
oped definite meaning here: "er kerte ie gein der freise, / 
swer jenen her da zuo zin reit" (Wolfram's "Parzival" 492, 
6-7) "He has always turned back out of fear who heretofore 
has ridden against them." The word -order here with the an- 
tecedent before the relative indicates a step toward true rela- 
tive quality, but in German the complete development never 
came and in English it was attained only after the lapse of 
centuries. Something, however, of its old meaning even then 
clung to it — it still referred only to persons. As a result of 
this long and at last successful struggle of "who" for a place 
in each grammatical relation "which" lost considerable of its 
territory. With reference to persons it was gradually sup- 
planted by "who," and thus the development resulted in a 
useful differentiation. The older general meaning of "who" 
attached to the collateral forms "whoso," "whoever," so 
that the loss of the form "who" in this general meaning was 
not felt. The very common use of "who," however, in early 
Middle English in this general sense rendered the development 
of the definite sense very slow. 

We now turn to the origin and development of "which" 
and "the which." These forms can be traced back to oldest 
English. The development started in Anglo-Saxon "swa 
hwyle swa" whoever. The simple form "hwylc" is an in- 
definite adjective and pronoun with the meaning any, any one, 
some, some one. The use of the demonstrative adverbs "swa 
— swa" in connection with "hwyle" gave the expression gen- 
eral and indefinite force, any one who, that one who, whoever: 
"swa hwylc swa secS his sawle gedon hale se hig forspilb" 
(Luke 17.33 Corpus) "That one who shall seek to save his 
life (that one) shall lose it." The form "swa hwylc swa" is 
subject and the general relative clause in which it stands does 
not limit any definite antecedent such as the demonstrative 
"se" here, but "se" simply takes up the subject again. This 
is the original form. As the meaning is general there can be 
no reference to a definite antecedent. In the course of the 
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development the meaning took on definite force with reference 
to a particular individual, and the relative clause, instead of 
preceding as in the original type followed a noun to fix the 
identity of the individual represented by the noun or add some 
fact concerning him. This change of meaning from a general 
conception to a particular reference must have been made 
more easy by the use of "seSe" with the general meaning he 
that, whoever: "SeSe gelyfS on me, he wyrcS Sa wearc Se ic 
wyrce" (John 14.12, Corpus) "He that believes on me (he) 
will do the works that I do." The relative "seSe," which 
usually follows an antecedent, and thus refers to a definite in- 
dividual, here stands at the beginning of the sentence just as 
the general relative "sa hwylc swa" and like it has a general 
meaning. Thus the same form has a general and a particular 
meaning. Similarly the general relative "swa hwylc swa" 
passed from the head of the sentence to a position after a 
definite antecedent and took on definite meaning, for after the 
analogy of "seSe" it could have both general and definite 
force. As the meaning of ' ' swa hwylc swa ' ' and " seSe " or " se " 
was identical it was only natural that there should arise a ming- 
ling or perhaps a fusion of their forms so that the form "seSe 
swa hwylc" arose : "seSe suahuelc soecaS sauel his hal gewyrca 
spilleS hia" (Luke 17.33 Lindisfarne MS.) "He who seeks 
to save his soul will lose it." Just as the two relative types 
"se" and "Se" were fused into "seSe" so the two types 
"seSe" and "swa hwylc swa" were fused into "seSe sua 
huele." This glossarist is very fond of this fused type. He 
also uses "Se" instead of "seSe" in this fused form: "an of 
Saem gebundenum Sone suae huaelcne hia gegiuudon" (Mark 
15.6) "one of the prisoners, that one whom they desired." 
Here we also have a further step in the development. The 
reference is to a word that precedes, i. e. an antecedent. The 
form has become a regular relative pronoun. A glance at the 
meaning, however, will reveal that some of the old general 
meaning is left: "that one whom or literally whomsoever they 
desired." As there is already here an antecedent the final 
development, i. e. the reference to an antecedent representing 
a definite individual, was natural and easy. 

The form "Sone suae huaelc" given in the last example 
would be in the nominative "se suae huaelc." This is evi- 
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dently the forerunner of the form "the which," which was so 
widely used in the Middle PJnglish period. The "se" became 
later "Se," written later "the," while "suae" disappeared. 
This left the form "the husle" which in early Middle English 
appeared as "the quilk" in the North and "the which" fur- 
ther south. Similarly in "swa hwylc swa" both "swa's" 
disappeared. This left "hwylc," modern "which." This 
is the usual form in the South and the Midland. Similarly 
"seSe" became "SeSe. " This form existed for only a short 
time in the twelfth century. As "Se" was usually replaced a 
little later by "that" the form "SeSe" would naturally have 
been replaced by "that that," but this development was an im- 
possibility because there was already a "that that" in use 
with the force of "what." Thus "SeSe" disappeared en- 
tirely. The simple relative form "se" became "Se" and was 
later replaced by "that." The Old English relative particle 
"Se" was also replaced by "that." Thus all the old definite 
relative constructions or the demonstratives used to point to a 
following asyndetic relative clause were represented by the 
one indeclinable form "that." This gave a remarkably sim- 
ple structure to the dialects. Only in the North was there 
still another trace of the old demonstrative "se" used in rela- 
tive constructions, the form "the" in "the which." The 
"the" did not develop here, into "that" as in the other cases, 
as "the" was preserved wherever it stood as a proclitic before 
a stressed word as in the definite article as in "the man," 
"the boy," also before comparatives where it represents the 
Old English instrumental "Sy" as in "the more the merrier," 
"the sooner," "the quicker," also in "the which." 

It seems strange that the plain and simple development of 
' ' the which ' ' as sketched in the preceding paragraph could be 
overlooked by scholars. The theory of the origin of "the 
which" from analogy with French "lequel" seems to be gen- 
eral. Mr. Eugen Einenkel's confident representation of "the 
which" as of French origin aroused the writer's doubts as he 
has learned to distrust the suspiciously keen faculty of this 
scholar for discovering relations of English to French. After 
comparing the oldest English translations and finding no cor- 
respondence whatever between the English translations and 
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the French originals the writer turned to the older periods 
with the results briefly stated above. The development is so 
simple and self-evident that a publication of the extended ma- 
terials gathered in this investigation would be an unnecessary 
waste of time and space. A mere glance at the few facts 
given above will bring conviction to every one. The ques- 
tions, however, of the original territory of this relative form 
and its subsequent spread, also its peculiar use and develop- 
ment of meaning deserve some consideration. 

The form undoubtedly arose in and around Durham. In 
its oldest form "se$e suae hwaelc" it can best be studied in the 
Lindisfarne Glosses and the "Durham Ritual." It is very 
sparingly used in the Rush worth Glosses as this work origin- 
ated further to the South. The later northern form "the 
quilk" can be studied minutely as it is found everywhere in 
the rich literature that sprang up in and around Durham. It 
was at first restricted to this region. It is entirely lacking in 
the oldest English of Scotland. It is also wanting in the 
northern version of "Rule of St. Benet," which as we have 
explained above originated probably a little to the South of 
Durham. Thus it spread from Durham northward and south- 
ward. Early in the period the idea of place is very important 
in this study. Thus in "Cursur," which originated in Dur- 
ham, we often find "the quilk" in all the northern MSS., 
but in the Trinity MS., the language of which is influenced 
by a southern scribe, we find almost uniformly a "which" or 
"that" corresponding to the "J?e quilk" of the northern MSS. 
This new northern form spread at first only slowly southward 
but a little later the movement was rapid, much more rapid 
than the spread of the Durham asyndetic relative construction 
that was developing alongside of it. It is very common in 
Chaucer and still more common in official records of every 
kind. Its use seems to have been a fad that infatuated every- 
body. Its excessive use in the fourteenth century often dis- 
figures the written pages that have come down to us. It 
seems as tho the scribes were trying to fill the pages with these 
bewitching words. The first revolt against this excessive use 
was John Purvey 's revision of Wyclif's Bible. In Wyclif's 
translation the language often suffered under the influence of 
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the original. Moreover, it is quite full of "the which 's." 
John Purvey gave the language simple idiomatic English 
character and most carefully removed the "the which 's." 
Very few of them escaped his watchful eye. The writer great- 
ly admires this beautiful revision and imagines that he can see 
in the removal of this clumsy relative a fine feeling for force- 
ful simplicity and terseness that has ever appeared at critical 
points in the development of the English language. The writer 
essays below to throw some light upon this interesting pro- 
cedure of Purvey. This suggestive course of Wyclif 's revisor 
did not have any perceptible influence upon the use of this 
relative among his contemporaries or in the decades that im- 
mediately followed. In rejecting this form he undoubtedly in- 
terpreted aright the finest feeling of his time and his vision 
was prophetic. Here as so often elsewhere Chaucer was not a 
prophet. It does not seem probable to the writer that the 
excessive use of "the which" was founded entirely in natural 
spoken English. Its constant use in official documents seems 
to point to written English. Such frequent use in the written 
language must of course have influenced to some extent spoken 
English and the English of the best writers. Even Shakspere 
employs it. "We must remember, however, that it had origin- 
ally its legitimate boundaries and this legitimate meaning long 
continued to be felt more or less distinctly. The fact that it 
originated in a section of the country that was noted for its 
terseness and simplicity of speech indicates clearly that it was 
not born of the desire to be wordy. We now desire to return 
to the early history of this form and investigate more closely 
its original force and meaning. 

The form "the which" is as we have seen the result of the 
fusion of Old English "se$e" or "se" and "swa hwylc swa." 
This fused form had developed the same meaning as Old 
English "seSe" and "se." When "seSe" and "se" disap- 
peared from the language their distinctive meaning was not 
lost to the language, as it was preserved in the North in the 
fused form "the which." In the South the situation was 
much the same. The relative forms "sefte" and "se" and 
"swa hwylc swa" were used with the same foree and mean- 
ing. When "seSe" and "se" disappeared their distinctive 
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meaning was preserved by "swa hwylc swa," later "which." 
As both the fused form "se suae hwaelc" and the unmixed type 
"swa hwylc swa" were very much less used than "seSe" or 
"se" this distinctive meaning came very near being lost to 
the language immediately after the disappearance of "seSe" 
and "se." As our present relative "which" is the historical 
continuation of the meaning contained in "se8e" and "se" it 
is quite important to investigate carefully the characteristic 
force and function of these Old English forms. 

In oldest English the most common relative construction 
is the fuller asyndetic type with "8e." In the simplest Eng- 
lish of this period there was little need of another relative 
form. Only for particular purposes were the other forms 
' ' se$e ' ' and " se " employed. The forms ' ' setie ' ' and " se " were 
used in determinative clauses to determine or describe more ac- 
curately the individual or individuals in question. Its use de- 
notes a conscious attempt to be a little more definite: "faertJ 
donne micel folc to and yrnaS ealle endemes, 8aSe hiora aern- 
inge trewaS" (King Alfred's "Boethius," p. 112, 11.23-4, 
Sedgefield's ed.) "Then many people appear and all those race 
for the prize who have confidence in their running powers," 
literally "all run, those there, [they] have confidence in their 
running powers." The difference here between older and 
modern English is fairly brought out by the two English trans- 
lations of this sentence. The first and free translation shows 
how English has been transformed under the strict laws of 
modern hypotaxis. Every part of the sentence is bound se- 
curely together into one whole. The literal translation and 
the Old English original show the older asyndetic structure. 
The sentence falls into a number of parts not connected by any 
formal link. At the beginning it is stated that many are there 
and that all run. Then a restriction comes in the words 
"8a?Se" those there. Then comes a clause defining more defi- 
nitely the individuals. One feature of the modern free trans- 
lation deserves special attention, the word "those" pointing 
forward to the following relative clause introduced by ' ' who. ' ' 
The correlative words "those" and "who" bind the parts of 
the sentence firmly together. One word is in the principal 
proposition, the other in the subordinate clause. In the Old 
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English sentence there are no correlatives, no formal ties that 
bind the parts together. In "Eart bu se Beowulf sebe wiS 
Brecan wunne" ("Beowulf," 506) "Are you that Beowulf who 
strove with Breca?", it looks as if "se — seSe" were correla- 
tives after modern usage, but it is more probable that the 
second form "sej>e" is only the repetition of the "se" so 
commonly found in Old English, so that the literal translation 
would be: "Are you the Beowulf, that one there, [he] strove 
with Breea." This conception is sometimes clearly marked 
by the case form: "Drihten ys on his halgan temple, se 
Drihten se Saes setl ys on heofenum" (King Alfred's Psalms, 
10.4) "In the temple is the Lord, that one, his seat is in the 
heavens." Both "se's" are evidently in the principal propo- 
sition and the construction is asyndetic. In the course of Old 
English "seSe" and "se" developed into real relative pro- 
nouns as shown by the fact that they take the case required 
by the verb of the subordinate clause. However, even where 
the case shows that the construction is a relative clause the 
structure of the sentence is still that of the older asyndetic 
type. It remained for a later period to develop a clear hy- 
potactical form. In the early Middle English period when in- 
flection disappeared there remained in most of these relative 
clauses nothing whatever to indicate hypotaxis. The form 
and structure were that of the original asyndetic type. It 
should also be remembered that in the Old English period the 
real relative construction was largely found in literature that 
was influenced by classical models and that the old asyndetic 
type was still alive in colloquial speech. This is seen by the 
extensive use of the asyndetic type in the dialects of the early 
Middle English period. In the North "the which," which had 
taken the place of older "setSe," was still found in the asyn- 
detic type: "how god bigan be law hym gyfe / f>e quilk the 
Iuus in suld life" ("Cursur," 145-6) "how God began to 
give him those laws that the Jews should live by," literally 
"the law, that one, the Jews live by [it]." The fact that the 
preposition "in" does not introduce the subordinate clause 
but stands near the end indicates clearly that the type is the 
asyndetic. The formal characteristic of this type is here 
much clearer than in Old English. The form "be" before 
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"law" is the definite article. There is a distinct form ")>at, " 
pi. "J>aa" or "J»o" for the demonstrative force. In Old Eng- 
lish the one word "se" stands for the definite article or the 
demonstrative. It is quite probable that the word "se" before 
"Beowulf" in the passage from "Beowulf" quoted above is 
the article. This sentence from "Cursur" throws a bright 
light upon the Old English at this point. The article before 
the noun was not emphatic. There was also no emphasis upon 
the repeated demonstrative "seSe" in Old English and "the 
which" in Middle English. The scansion of the line from 
"Beowulf" indicates weak accent for these words: eart J>u 
se Beowulf se)>e wis Brecan wunne. Also in the asyndetic 
type in modern English there is usually no emphasis upon 
either the article before the noun antecedent nor upon the 
repeated demonstrative : ' ' Give me the book, the one you hold 
in your hand." Today we use "the one" here instead of 
older "the which," but the character of the construction has 
not changed. The situation was entirely changed when the 
form before the noun antecedent became stressed: "And ]>at 
man sal forblisced be / ]>e quilk him sclanders noght for me" 
("Cursur," 13109-9) "That man shall be blessed who for 
my sake does not disgrace himself." The spirit of the old 
asyndetic construction is here entirely shattered. The "J»e 
quilk" is no longer a demonstrative standing at the end of the 
principal proposition pointing to the following asyndetic re- 
lative clause. The pointing is done by the strongly stressed 
demonstrative "J>at. " The form "J?e quilk" has become in 
spite of its heavy form, which once had a meaning, now only a 
mere formal connective, a relative pronoun, the correlative to 
"J?at." This is a new type, unknown in Old English. It was 
at this time not frequent but it was an important step in the 
direction of hypotaxis. As "J?e quilk" was here only a mere 
connective its heavy form was quite an unnecessary burden to 
the sentence and its simplification to "quilk" or "which" 
was only a question of time. As this new hypotactic type had 
not yet become really common in Middle English it seems 
quite probable that the asyndetic type with "sefte" and "se" 
as found in Old English was still thriving in early Middle 
English in the form of the construction with "the which" and 
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simple "which." Both of these forms were still demonstra- 
tives as were both "seSe" and "se" in the older period. The 
evidence is very clear: "Al Albanakes folc / f olden iscohten / 
buton while \at J>er atwond" (Layamon's "Brut," 2165-6) 
' ' All Albanac 's men sought the ground except those that there 
escaped thru the wood." "Sho sal take wilke of her sistirs 
sam sho wille" ("Rule of St. Benet," p. 37, 1. 7) "She shall 
take that one of her sisters whom she may desire." "Of hir 
war born god childer tuai, / ]>e mikel lam }>at is to sai, / \e 
quilk king Herod did to sla." ("Cursur," 126990701) "Of 
her two good children were born, James the greater, that is 
(to say) that one, King Herod caused [him] to be slain." 
"Whilke ere beste to the I cane noghte say, but. I hope \e 
whilke J»ou felis maste sauour in it is beste for the" (Rich- 
ard Rolle de Hampole, p. 36, died 1349) "Which are best 
for thee I cannot say, but I trust that one or the one thou hast 
the most pleasure in is the best for thee." As "\>e quilk" 
and "J?e whilke" in the last two sentences are demonstratives 
the construction must be the simple asyndetic type. In each 
of these two sentences "J>e quilk" points to the following 
asyndetic relative clause. 

As it is in the nature of the awkward primitive asyndetic 
construction to be free with demonstratives and use more than 
one so as to be explicit there was often in the older period 
another demonstrative after the regular one: "Eadig is sua- 
hwaelc se e ne biS geondspurnad on mec" (Luke 7.23, Lindis- 
farne MS.) "Blessed is that one, that one, [he] is not tempted 
to evil thru me." Instead of the "seSe" found here we later 
find "that": "wit therf bred and letus wild, / }>e quilk ]>at 
groues on the feild" ("Cursur," 6078-80) "with unleavened 
bread and the wild salad that grows in the fields." "Wilke 
that incomes wemles" ("Metrical English Psalter," 14.2, about 
A. D. 1300) ' ' that one that enters spotless. " The " that ' ' here 
after "wilke" corresponds closely to the Old English "seSe" 
as found in the Lindisfarne Glosses. Likewise "who that" 
corresponds closely to the "sua hua seSe" found in these same 
glosses. As this usage was well rooted in English before the 
period of French influence it seems scarcely necessary to de- 
fend its idiomatic quality against Mr. Einenkel 's claim of 
influence from French ' ' que. ' ' 
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This use of "that" after "the which" or simple "which" 
was doubtless facilitated by the earlier form of the construe^ 
tion, Old English "swa hwyle swa." There was thus a demon- 
strative form after "hwylc." In the various Middle English 
dialects it appears as "sam," "sum," "se," "so," "that," 
etc. The demonstrative after "which" and "who" was very 
tenacious in this period. After the analogy of this construc- 
tion "that" is often placed after the related conjunction 
"quen" or "when": "Quen ]>at herods herd peroi sai, / ful 
wrath he wex" ("Cursur," 11538-9) "When Herod heard 
of it he waxed wrathful," literally, "at that time that Herod 
heard." This is facilitated by the analogy of "for that" 
(Old English "forSaan Se") because, "though that" (Old 
English ")>eah Se"), "after that," "before that," "while 
that," etc. Originally "while" was a noun and the "that" 
corresponds to Old English "Se": "}>ena me J?a hwile pe ic 
ete" (Luke 17, 18, Corpus) "Serve me the while that I eat." 
This type of conjunctions with "that" was in early Middle 
English still productive. As the analogical formations "till 
that" and "if that" were already established in so early a 
book as "Ormulum" (about A. D. 1200) with its plain, sim- 
ple language free from Norman French words and as the 
analogy with the correct old forms "while that," etc. is per- 
fectly natural it seems scarcely necessary to defend the Eng- 
lish quality of the language here against Mr. Einenkel's claim 
of influence from French ' ' que. ' ' That PVench conjunctions, 
such as "in case that," "because that" (= French "a cause 
que"), were borrowed almost as they were found in the ori- 
ginal does not at all indicate that the English conjunctions 
of this formation were modeled after the French. It is a 
thoroly English type. The incorporation of these French 
conjunctions was easy because they conformed closely to the 
English type. The development in the two languages at this 
point was the same. Later the "that" in most of these con- 
junctions dropped out as the originally demonstrative force 
was no longer felt. George O. Curme. 

Northwestern University. 

(To be continued.) 



